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MARKET-HOUSE, CHURCH, AND 
CASTLE, DUNSTER. 


Dunster is an agreeable town, pleasantly 
situated two miles north-east from Minehead, 
in the county of Somerset, upon the Bristol 
channel, on the margin of a rich and fertile 
vale; the adjoining country being beautifully 
diversified with hill and dale, through which 
flows a rapid stream, formed by springs rising 
at Dunkery Hill, which passes on the south 
and east sides of the town ; and after turning 
several mills, runs under a stone bridge of 
three arches, and falls into the sea. The 
town is small, and of little importance at pre- 
sent, having materially suffered from the loss 
of its wool-trade, which formerly afforded em- 
poem to a considerable part of the popu- 
ation of this and the surrounding parishes. 
There are but two principal streets, one of 
them has been much improved by the remo- 
val of some unsightly old shambles which stood 
in the centre. 

The Ancient Market-House, 
Faithfully represented in our engraving, as 
sketched last summer, is_a place of much re- 
sort on the market day, every Friday. It is 
uncertain when the above venerable relic was 
erected, but it bears evident signs of great 
antiquity, and forms‘one of the most inter- 
esting objects in the town. There is a fair 
also held here on Whit-Monday. 

Dunster Church, 

Dedicated to St. George, is a very spacious 
edifice, in the shape of a cathedral, having a 
nave, aisles, and chancel, with a central tower, 
ornamented with battlements amd pinnacles : 
it is in the later style of English architecture, 
having been erected by Henry VII., in acknow- 
ledgment of the assistance afforded him by 
the men of Dunster, in the battle of Bosworth 
Field. It contains many fine sepulchral mo- 
numents, belonging to the families of Mohun 
and Luttrell, which are hastening to decay. 
The living, formerly a vicarage, is now a per- 
petual curacy, in the archdeaconry of Taun- 
ton, and diocese of Bath and Wells, rated in 
the king’s books at 4/. 13s. 4d.; endowed with 
1,200/7., private benefaction; 800/., royal 
bounty, and 1,200/, parliamentary grant ; 
and. is in the patronage of J. T. Luttrel, Esq. 

The Castle. 

The town, is called Torre, in Domesday- 
book, and owes its origin to a baronial castle, 
built here by William de Mohun, a Norman ba- 
ron on whom William the Conqueror bestowed 
large estates in this part of the kingdom. The 
castle was held by the famil of Mohun till 
the reign of Edward III., and was the scene 
of hostilities during the civil wars of Stephen 
and John, and in the contests between the 
houses of York and Lancaster. It sustained 
material damage during the civil wars in the 
reign of Charles I., when being garrisoned by 
that unfortunate prince, it was besieged by 
General Blake, who took it for the parliament, 
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and afterwards demolished great part of its 
fortifications. In this castle was confined the 


celebrated Mr. Prynne, author of the “ His- | 


trio-mastix,” for writing which he had his ears 
cut off at two different times, besides being 
severely whipped, and twice exposed in the pil- 
lory, by order of the court of Star Chamber, 
temp. Charles I. The castle has been the resi- 
dence of the family of Luttrel, since the time of 
Edward III. The present structure which is 
comparatively of recent erection, stands in a 
commanding situation, at the southern ex- 
tremity of the principal street, embracing 
delightful views of the Bristol channel, and 
the Welsh and Gloucestershire hills. 


FISH-MARKET, HASTINGS. 


The town of Hastings is of great antiquity, © 


and the principal of the Cinque-Ports, having 


attained considerable importance during the ~ 


Saxon Heptarchy, and is generally supposed 
to have derived its name from Hastings, a 


noted Danish pirate, contemporary with Alfred ~ 


the Great. Of the Castle, which was erected 
on a high hill to the west of the present town, 
there are still extensive remains, consisting of 
a@ considerable portion of the outer wall, in 
which are parts of two towers and gateways 


of Norman architecture, and the foundation — 
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of the keep, surrounded by a broad and deep # 


fosse, with vestiges of a draw-bridge, and © 
The collegiate church is 


other fortifications. 
one hundred and ten feet in length, and ad- | 


joining it are the remains of the parish church | 


of St. Mary-in-the-Castle, the chapter-house, | 
and the prebendal buildings, forming an in- 


Siena tai 


teresting mass of ruins: they have recently ~ 


been enclosed by the Earl of Chichester. 
In 1377, Hastings was burnt by the French, 


who made a descent upon that part of the | 


coast ; but it was soon rebuilt. 


The salubrity and mildness of the air, aris- 
ing from the sheltered situation of the town, | 
by which it is defended from the north and 7 
east winds, render it peculiarly eligible as a 7 
place for invalids ; and these advantages, con- 
curring with the openness of the coast, and |” 
the smoothness of its beach, have long made |- 
it a fashionable and well-frequented place for 


sea-bathing. 


The harbour, now called the Stade, formerly 8 


afforded safe anchorage for ships, but has” 


fallen into disuse since the reign of Elizabeth, | 


when the pier was destroyed by a storm; 


since which time the harbour has been incon- | 


siderable, and will not admit vessels of more | 
than one hundred tons’ burden. 

The trade of the port is principally in lime, 
which is burnt near the town; also in corn, 
timber, and coal, which are sent coastwise. | 


Themarket-days are Wednesday and Saturday, |” 
the latter for corn: the fairs are on Whit- 7 


Tuesday, July 26th and 27th, and November 7 
23d. The fish-market forms a pleasing, bust- — 
ling mart, and ‘is always well patronized by | 
the visitors of this highly respectable and /7 
rising town. ‘ 
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STANZAS TO CLYDESDALE. 
BY JAMES WYLSON. 


Vacs of Clutha! how I love thee ;— 
Exiled wand’rer though I be; 
Other vales may rank above thee ; 
But thou’rt peerless still to me. 
Scene of years—my first and fairest !— 
Boyhood’s bright and happy home : 
Thou'lt to me be ever dearest, 
Though through sunnier lands [ roam. -} 


Years have fled, since by thy river, 
I, in lonely musing, stray’d ; 
Yet, where’er I wander’d, never 
Did’st thou from my mem'ry fade: 
Though ’mid bow’rs of vernal beauty— 
Lab’riuths fair, of glade and grove ;— 
Still my heart’s congenial duty, 
Was to turn to thee it's love. 


Beauteous stream! the child of nature, 
Roaming but thy banks along, 

Owns the pow’r which, like a meteor, 
Thrills his soul with future song: 

For though meer lures may charm him, 
From the haunts of happy days,— 

Still thy influence will warm him, 
With its ever-thrilling rays. 





FRIENDSHIP. 


Waen swift vicissitudes of life 
The sick’ning spirit vex, 

When grief and joy in rapid strife 
The weary mind perplex, 

When heartless fully, empty mirth, 
Their baneful influence blend, 
The loathing soul can find on earth 

No refuge but a friend. 


When int 


ted slaves d,— 


A mercenary crowd,— 
When fiatt’rers’ subtle tales resound 
Professions false tho’ loud ; 
Alone—amid the fickle swarms 
That all our steps attend, 
How one unbought companion charms, 
One pure and faithful friend. 


Nor bought, nor sold for sordid pelf— 
Such, Fortune, be thy boon,— 
His friend e’en valued as himself, 
Sy quid: Gia cong doen igurt 
y eu may then depar' 
If this thou deigu’st to send, 
The sweetest solace of the heart, 
A true and faithful friend. 





SONG. 


THE BRIGHT STAR OF HOPE. 
Poetry and Music by W. Hardy, Jun. 


Taz bright star of bope shines above us, 


And so gently its lustre imparts, 


Like the smile of the dear friends who love us, 


It soothes the distress of our hearts. 


Let us think on the joys of to-morrow, 


And banish the cares of to-day : 
bright star of hope dispels sorrow, 
And chases life’s dark storms away. 


Remember, when thou art desponding, 


And yielding to grief and despair, 
are hearts that to thine are responding, 
And bosoms thy sorrows would share. 
ness, then, languish, 
or mourn o’er the cares of the day ; 


by bright star of hope heals all anguish, 


nd chases life's dark storms away. 
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When the sun of our joy shines no longer, 
And night’s frowniug clouds o’er us roll, 
Then the moon-beams of mem'ry grow stronger, 
THI the day-star of Hope lights the soul. 
Let our hearts, then, in prayer hold communioy, 
While hallow'd with Faith’s cheering ray : 
The bright Star of Hope seals the union, 
And chases life’s dark storms away. 





CALIPH OMAR. 


I WALKED out one dark evening, (says Ben 
Abbas) with the intention of visiting Omar 
Ben Alkhattab, the Emir of the Faithful. 1 
had not proceeded far, when a Bedouin Arab 
came up to me, and pulling me by the sleeve, 
said, “ Abbas, come with me?” I turned to 
look upon the Bedouin Arab, but what was 
my surprise, when I recognized the Emir of 
the Faithful, thus alone, on foot, and in dis- 
guise. Having saluted him with respect, I 
inquired where he was going, and what was 
his intention. “ I am going,” he replied, “ to 
visit, this cold and dark night, the different 
tribes of Arabs.” We proceeded towards the 
tents, which were spread out upon the desert. 
After he had examined them with the utmost at- 
tention, and just as we were preparing to return 
homeward, we discovéred a tent, in which was 
an old woman, surrounded by a number of 
children who were crying bitterly. Beside 
the woman were three stones, surmounted by 
a kettle, under which a few chips of wood were 
burning. “ Be patient, my children,” said the 
woman, “in afew minutes your repast will 
be ready.” We stopped to observe this scene, 
and the eyes of Omar were rivetted upon the 
old woman andthe children. At length, tired 
of remaining, I said, “ Emir of the Faithful, 
why do we tarry here?” “I swear,” replied 
he, “not to return home, until I see this old 
woman distribute food to the children.” We 
accordingly remained on the spot some time 
longer; the old woman still addressing the 
same language to the children, and they con- 
tinuing to weep and sob without intermission. 
“ Abbas,” said Omar, “ let us enter the tent, 
and question this woman.” We entered and 
saluted her. “Good mother,’ said Omar, 
with a gentle and smiling air, “ what ails 
these children? why do they thus sob and com- 
plain?” “ Alas!” replied the old woman, 
“because they are hungry.” “ And why,” 
said Omar, “do you not give them some of 
the food which is in that kettle?” “ There is 
nothing there,” replied the old woman; “ it is 
merely a device by which I hope to divert 
them, until they are tired of crying, and fall 
to sleep; for I have not a morsel in the world 
to give them.” When the old woman had 
uttered these words, Omar advanced towards 
the kettle, and:‘saw a number of flints in the 
boiling water. “ What,” said Omar, “ were 
these flints put in the kettle for!” “I told 
them,” replied the woman, that I was prepar- 
ing food; and when they saw the water boil 
up between the stones, they believed what I 
said. y = Iam compelled te deceive them, 
E 
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until sleep overpower their senses; for I can 
give them nothing to satisfy their hunger.” 
“By what means,” inquired Omar, “ have you 
peen reduced to this state of misery?” “Alas!” 
she replied, “ I am an unhappy forsaken wo- 
man; I have neither father, mother, nor any 
relation.” “ Why,” interrupted Omar, “ do 
you not make known your situation to the 

mir of the Faithful, Omar Ben Alkhattab? 
He would not hesitate to grant you relief from 
his own treasury.” “ May the wrath of hea- 
ven alight upon Omar,” exclaimed the woman, 
“ may his standards be levelled to the dust! 
How cruelly he treats me!” At these words, 
Omar trembled, and seemed to be seized with 
mortal fear. “ With what act of cruelty,” 
said he, “ do you reproach Omar?” “T call 
the Almighty to witness,” replied the woman, 
“ that his cruelty is horrible. Has not heaven 
ordained that Emirs, the pastors of the people, 
should minutely inquire into the situation of 
all their subjects! When they find wretches 
like me, reduced to misery, and burdened with 
children, without succour, and without hope, 
ought they not to obey the mandate of heaven, 
by relieving the wants of misfortune?” “ But 
how,” said Omar, “can the Emir of the 
Faithful know your poverty, and the number 
of children you have to maintain? you should 
present yourself before him, and inform him 
of your miserable lot.” “ No,” replied the 
woman, “ it is more the duty of Omar to in- 
quire into the distresses of his subjects, than 
it is mine to provide for the maintenance of 
myself and my children. Poverty is more 
timid than power. And besides, the needy 
sometimes feel a kind of shame, which pre- 
vents them from exposing their extreme mi- 
sery. But the just and compassionate sove- 
reign shows more attachment to the poor than 
totherich. Such is the law of God, whosoever 
transgresses it is unjust.” The woman had 
no sooner pronounced these last words, than 
Omar prostrated himself in prayer before the 
Almighty. When he arose, he said to the 
woman, “ Indeed, good mother, you are in the 
right; but continue to deceive your children 
for a short time, and I will bring something to 
satisfy their craving.” We quitted the tent, 
covered with the shades of night. The dogs 
thronged from every side, barking at us, and 
it was with great difficulty I succeeded in 
driving them away. At length we arrived at 
the magazine of provisions. Omar himself 
opened the door. We entered; he looked 
around him, and approached a sack, contain- 
ing about 150 pounds of flour. “ Abbas,” 
said he, “ place this sack of flour upon my 
back, and take thou this jar filled with butter.” 
I placed the sack upon his shoulders, and took 
up the jar to which he pointed. We quitted 
the magazine, he closed the door, and we pro- 
ceeded back to the desert. But we had 
searcely completed one half of our journey, 
when he felt fatigued by the weight of hie 
burden; the flour dropped upon his eyes, upon 
his beard, and his whole countenance was soon 
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covered with it. “ In the name of my father, 
in the name of my mother, O Prince of the 
Faithful!” I exclaimed, “ suffer me, I entreat 
you, to bear the ‘burden in my turn.” “ No, 
you shall not,’ he replied, “ I could bear 
mountains of brass more easily than the least 
injustice. How then could I endure to see 
the old woman deceive her children with 
flints? Come, let us advance more speedily, 
that we may arrive before the children cry 
themselves to sleep.” We continued our 
journey; Omar was ready to sink beneath his 
burden. Having arrived at the old wo- 
man’s tent, he laid down the sack of flour, 
and I placed beside it the jar filled with 
butter. Omar, instead of resting after 
his fatigue, threw away the flints and 
water, and put a piece of butter into the 
pot ; then perceiving that the fire was almost 
out, he asked the woman if she had any wood. 
The woman having informed him where there 
was some, he rose, gathered together a few 
sticks, and placed them on the fire; then set- 
ting the kettle on its trevet, he knelt down on 
the ground, and blew the fire with his mouth. 
His thick beard, which swept the dust, was 


sometimes concealed amidst torrents of smoke, 


and he never quitted his humble position until 
the fire blazed again. The butter being 
melted, Omar stirred it round with a stick 
which he held in one hand, whilst with the 
other, he threw some flour into the pot. The 
children, who thronged round him, still con- 
tinued to weep and complain. Omar then 
asked the old woman for a spoon, took one 
of the children on his knee, and placing the 


others near him, divided among them the food E 


which he had prepared. The children being 
thus satisfied, joyfully arose, and having spent 


a short time in play, fell asleep. After which, F 


Omar turned towards the old woman, and 


said, “Will you, good woman, sell to me your 
right of complaining of Omar’s injustice? I | 
The old wo- |— 

eing willing to accept his offer, Omar ~ 
desired her to give him her consent in writing. 4 
4 


offer you one hundred dinars.” 
man 


* Alas!” replied the woman, “I cannot write | ~ 
well enough.” “That is of no consequence,” ~ 
The old ~ 


said Omar, “I will write for you.” 
woman having given her consent, I went in 
search of witnesses, and to procure the hun- 
dred dinars. On my return, Omar wrote © 
down the following contract :— 

“In the name of the most clement and © 
merciful God! 


“ The agreement made by——, the daughter © 
—in the presence of two witnesses. She hath © 
pardoned Omar Ben Alkhattab for the injus- a 
tice of which he was guilty in neglecting to — 
enquire into her situation, and relieve her F 
misfortunes, which is the duty of every shep- © 
herd towards the flock entrusted to his care. | 
Omar hath given her in return, the sum of one | 
hundred dinars, so that she hath no longer any 
demand upon him; she hath, therefore, of her © 
own accord, agreed to the present contract.” © 
FA 


ahi 


May heaven shower down — 
blessings on Mahommed and his holy race. a 
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The contract being written, Omar folded it 
up, and put it into his bosom. He then arose, 
saluted the old woman, and withdrew. “Ab- 
bas,” said he, as we departed from the tent, 
“when I saw that old woman deceiving her 
children with flints, I fancied that a huge 
mountain had fallen upon me, and that I was 
crushed beneath its weight. Seized with ter- 
ror, [ hastened to do that which thou hast wit- 
nessed, when I gradually felt the weight of 
the mountain diminish, and I again breathed 
at liberty.” 

Omar, on his return home, called his chil- 
dren together, and addressed them in the fol- 
lowing words :—“ My children, take this wri- 
ting, and preserve it carefully; and when 
heaven shall be pleased to close my eyes from 
the light of day, do not forget to deposit it in 
my coffin.” After which, Omar sent for the 
old woman and her children, to whom he as- 
signed a pension from his treasury. W.G.C. 


BOOK ILLUMINATORS OF THE 
MIDDLE AGES. 
Tue material fabrication of a book was, be- 
fore the invention of printing, the work of 
many hands. One person was employed as 
the amanuensis, to transcribe, leaving the capi- 
tals and the spaces for future ornament, blank. 
Another was the corrector, who revised the 
manuscript and added the punctuation. The 
third was the illuminator of the capital letters 
and ornaments. A fourth executed the figures. 
Originally, however, these were all the per- 
formance of one, and the same person. Of 
the many painters who worked in this depart- 
ment, the names of a few, only, are known ; 
though, after the time of Dante, who cele- 
brates Oderigi da Gubbio, and Franco Bo- 
lognese, the art had arrived at great perfec- 
tion. The most celebrated miniaturists were 
Simon Memmi, who painted Petrarch’s Laura; 
D. Silvestro, a Camaldolite monk, who illumi- 
nated the choral books of the Convent Degli 
Angeli, in Florence ; Attavante Fiorentino, 
who illuminated the famous Silins Italicus, 
for some time in the church of St. John and 
St. Paul, at Venice. But the most famous of 
all, was a Fleming, D. Julius Clovius, a disci- 
ple of Raphael, who, in the minutest figures, 
preserved all the beauty of that school. Clo- 
vius was himself at the head of a school, and 
amongst his most distinguished scholars, was 
Bartol. Torre. In the sixteenth century, Gi- 
ambatista Castello, a Genoese, worked with 
great excellence upon the books of the Escu- 
rial. Gian Paolo Cerva, a Bolognese, flourished 
about the same time, and was inimitable for 
his birds. Giambatista delighted to paint 
insects, flies, ants, spiders, and butterflies, and 
was in the service of Philip II. Stephaneschi 
copied, in miniature, some works of Andrea 
del Sarto, Raphael, Titian, and Correggio. Be- 
sides these, was Sigismondo Laite, who drew 


-upon precious stones.—Political Economy of 


the Middle Ages, by the Cavaliere Luigi 
Cibrario. & 
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A DAY’S FISHING. 


Last Sunday M. Coquelet rose with the sun 
The day promised to be magnificent, and M. 
Coquelet, fastened all the week to the bureau 
of a minister, in a certain sub-capacity, at 
two hundred a year, felicitated himself much 
on the opportunity of passing twelve hours, 
far from the grandeurs and commotion of pub- 
lic business. He tied his cravat negligently, 
seized his fish-tackle and baits, and forthwith 
sped for the river, holding in his hand, the fra- 
gile reed of the angler. 

After half-an-hour’s walk, he arrived in 
that distant latitude, situated between the 
Pont-Royal and the Pont des Invalides. He 
boldly descended to the bank, humming the 
well-known air 


“ Behold! how brightly breaks the morniny,” &e. 


Two anglers had already assembled there ; 
M. Coquelet, with policy, placed himself below 
them, and without waiting any longer, plunged 
ae bosom of the waves, his perfidious fish- 

ook. 


Seven a.m. struck at this moment by a 
neighbouring clock, a circumstance which au- 
thorises us to divide this magnificent epopee, 
of which M. Coquelet is the hero, into several 
parts, each of which will correspond to an 
hour of the day. 

8 o’clock.—M. Coquelet has cast his line 
into the water a long time, and has taken no- 
thing but air. He presently perceives, that, 
in his precipitation, he had fixed his worm- 
bait in such a manner, that the said worm 
was detached, and was navigating its way, at 
that time, towards the ocean, where it would 
be very likely to follow the funeral convoy to 
St. Helena. 

9 o’clock.—M. Coquelet continued not even 
to hook the gudgeons ; he drew up his line to 
assure himself that the bait occupied its natu- 
ral place—re-assured, he threw his line again 
into the water, and took—hope. 

10 o’clock.—A_ barbel was on the point of 
being seduced by M. Coquelet, when a raft 
loaded with wood came to create discord be- 
tween the man and the fish. M. Coquelet, 
who drew up his line to let the raft pass, 
threw it back into the Seine, and took—a 
position less-exposed. 

11 o’clock.—M. Coquelet, waiting the re- 
turn of the barbel, breakfasted : then he took 
—a moment’s rest. 

Mid-day.—Behold the most beautiful mo- 
ment of the whole day—the heat is stifling ! 
M. Coquelet continued to hold his line in the 
water, and he caught—a sun-stroke on his 


nose. 

1 o’clock.—Sound! horns and bag-pipes. 
This time M. Coquelet felt his line dig deeper. 
He drew it up, and found that he had taken 
—a number of the Revue des deux mondes, 
which a reader to lighten himself, had thrown 
into the water. 

2 o’clock.—M. Coquelet now applied him- 
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self to fishing in a beautifal style, and to take 
—patience. 

o’clock.—M. Coquelet, with his line per- 
petually in the water, sinks under the heat of 
the sun, and catches—thirst. 

4 o'clock.—The reflections of M. Coquelet, 
assumed at every instant, a more sombre hue, 
while his nose, reddened by the sun-stroke, 
assumed, on the contrary, a more lively hue. 
As for himself, he took nothing at all. 

5 o’clock.—One of the neighbouring anglers 
of M. Coquelet, caugit a little fish. As for 
M. Coquelet he slept, with his lino in his hand, 
and took a gudgeon—in a dream. 

6 o’clock.—M. Coquelet acceded, at length, 
to the cry of his stomach, which called for its 
customary nourishment. He threw, for a last 
time, his line into the water, then took—the 
road to his house. 

Here finishes ‘our tale : for we have no in- 
tention to follow M. Coquelet into his domes- 
tic life. On every fisher be pity ! 

M. Coquelet will recommence the same 
pastime next Sunday. The result will be 
identically the same ; and if not a sun-stroke, 
he will next time catch a fluxion. But plea- 
sure consists in variety.— Translated from the 
Charivari. 





CHARACTER OF WASHINGTON ; 
FROM THE FRENCH OF M. GUIZOT. 


WasninctTon was a planter, a man of family 
and of taste, devoted to those interests, habits, 
and pursuits of agricultural life which consti- 
tuted the principal vigour of American society. 
Fifty years later Jefferson said, in order to 
justify his reliance on the entirely democratic 
organization of American society, “ Our con- 
fident expectations cannot deceive us as long 
as we remain virtuous; and virtuous we shall 
remain, as long as agriculture is our chief con- 
cern.” From the age of twenty, Washington 
considered agriculture as his chief business, 
and thus his life was speut in the closest sym- 
pathy with the prevailing propensities and the 
good sturdy habits of his country. Journeys, 
field sports, the exploring of remote hunting- 
es. and intercourse, whether friendly or 

ostile, with the Indians of the border, were 
the pleasures of his youth. He was of that 
active and enterprising disposition which takes 
delight in the perils and adventures to which 
man is exposed in the vast wilds of an unex- 
plored country; he was endowed with that 
strength of limb, that perseverance and pre- 
sence of mind, which makes a man triumph 
over such obstacles. Indeed, the confidence 
he felt in these faculties at the outset of life 
was somewhat presumptuous. “ For my own 
part,” said he to Governor Dinwiddi, “ I can 
answer that I have a constitution hardy enough 
to encounter and undergo the most severe 
trials, and I flatter myself resolution to face 
what any man dares, as shall be proved when 
it comes to the test.” 
Tosuch acharacter, war was, of course, more 
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congenial than field-sports or travel. At the 
first opportunity which occurred, he marched 
to the field with a degree of ardour, which, in 
the earlier years of life, is not always attended 
with equal aptitude and taste for the service. 
In 1754, George II. was listening to a des- 
patch which the governor of Virginia had for- 
warded to London, and in which young Major 
Washington concluded a narrative of his first 
skirmish by these words:—* I heard the bul- 
lets whistle, and, believe me, there is some- 
thing charming in the sound.” On hearing 
this, the king said:— He would not say 80, if 
he had been used to hear many.’ Washing- 
ton was of the king’s opinion; for, when the 
major of the Virginian militia was become 
Commander-in-Chief of the army of the United 
States, he replied to some one who asked him 
whether he had ever made use of that expres- 
sion,—* If I said it, it was when I was 
young.” 

But his youthful ardour was at the samo 
time serious and serene, and it bore the autho- 
rity of maturer years. From the first, what 
he loved in war, far above the heat of battle, 


was the t effort of intellect and will, 
armed with power to achieve some grand de- 


sign—the mighty mixture of human agency 
and of fortune, which seizes and transports the 
highest as well as the humblest minds. Born 
in the highest of colonial society, brought up 
at a public school amongst his fellow-country- 
men, he naturally took his place at their head, 
for he was at once their equal and their supe- 
rior, formed to the same habits, skilled in the 
same exercises, a stranger like them to all 
elegant accomplishments, and all pretensions 
to learning, claiming nothing for himself, and 
displaying exclusively for the public service 
that ascendancy which a penetrating and sen- 
sible mind, a calm and energetic character, 
will always secure when they are joined to 
disinterestedness, 

In 1754, he had but just entered into society, 
and adopted the profession of arms; at two- 
and-twenty he held the commission of an offi- 
cer commanding the militia, and corresponding 
with the representative of the King of Eng- 
land, equally unembarrassed by either posi- 
tion. Loving his comrades, respectful to the 
king and governor, neither love nor respect 
could impair the independence of his judgment 
and of his conduct. He knew, he saw with 
admirable readiness for action and fer com- 
mand, by what means and upon what condi- 
tions the service of the king and of the coun- 
try would be carried on with success. These 
conditions, these means, he exacted and ho 
imposed—on the soldiers, if they related to 
discipline, accuracy, and activity of the ser- 
vice—on the governor with respect to the pay- 
ment of the troops, tho commissariat, or the 
appointment of officers. In all positions, whe- 
ther his language rise to the superior to whom 
he renders an t, or d d to the sub- 
ordinates who are under his orders, it is ever 
equally clear, practical, and decided—equally 
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stamped with that authority which truth and 
necessity confer upon the man who speaks in 
theirname. Thenceforward Washington was 
that eminent American, that faithful and fore- 
most representative of his country, who was 
best able to understand and to serve her, whe- 
ther by treaty or by the sword, whether by de- 
ferding or by governing her. 

Nor have these qualities been shown by the 
event alone; they were anticipated by his con- 
temporaries. “ Your good health and fortune 
are the toast at every table,” wrote Colonel 
Fairfax, his first patron, to him, in 1756. In 
1759, when he was elected for the first time to 
the House of Burgesses of Virginia, on taking 
his seat, Mr. Robinson, the speaker, expressed 
to him, with much warmth of colouring and 
strength of expression, the gratitude of that 
assembly for the services he had rendered his 
country. Washington rose to thank him for 
the compliment, but, such was his confusion 
that he was unable to utter a word; he 
blushed, stammered, and trembled for a se- 
cond; the speaker relieved him by a stroke of 
address. “ Sit down, Mr. Washington,” said 
he, “ your modesty equals your valour, and 
that surpasses the power of any language I 
possess.” 

Again, in 1774, on the eve of the great con- 
test, Patrick Henry, one of the most ardent 
republicans in America, on returning home 
from that first congress which had been formed 
to prepare for the event, and upon being asked 
who was the first man in congress, replied,— 
If you speak of eloquence, Mr. Rutledge, of 
South Carolina, is by far the greatest orator; 
but if you speak of solid information and sound 
judgment, Colonel Washington is unquestion- 
ably the greatest man on the floor.” 

Yet, even without reference to eloquence, 
Washington had none of those brilliant and 
extraordinary qualities which strike at once 
upon the human imagination. He was not 
one of those ardent spirits eager to explode, 
driven onwards by the energy of their thoughts 
or of their passions, and scattering about them 
the exuberance of their own natures, before 
either opportunity or necessity has called 
forth the exercise of their powers. Unac- 
quainted with aught of inward agitation, un- 
tormented by the promptings of splendid am- 
bition, Washington anticipated none of the oc- 
currences of his life, and aspired not to win 
the admiration of mankind. His firm intel- 
lect and his high heart were profoundly modest 
and calm. Capable of rising to the level of 
the highest greatness, he could, without a 
pang, have remained ignorant of his own pow- 
ers, and he would have found in the cultivation 
of his estate enongh to satisfy those vast facul- 
ties which were equal to the command of 
armies and the foundation of a government. 
But when the opportunity occurred, when the 
need was, without an effort on his part, and 
without surprise on that of others, or rather, 
as has just been shown, in conformity with 
their expectations, the wise planter shone forth 
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a great man. He had, to a very high degree, 
the two qualities which in active life fit men 
for great achievements. He trusted firmly in 
his own thoughts, and dared resolutely to act 
upon them, without fear and responsibility. 

Weakness of conduct is but the consequence 
of weakness of conviction, for the strongest of 
all the springs of human action is human be- 
lief. No sooner was the contest begun, than 
Washington was convinced that the cause of 
his country was that of justice, and that to so 
just a cause, in a country already so great, suc- 
cess could not be wanting. To win the inde- 
pendence of the United States by arms, nine 
years were required; to establish the govern- 
ment by his policy, ten more. Obstacles, re- 
verses, animosities, treachery, mistakes, public 
apathy, and private annoyances, beset, as they 
must ever do, the steps of Washington during 
this long career. Not for one moment were 
his faith and hope shaken. At the worst, 
when he had to struggle against his own me- 
lancholy, he said:—* I cannot but hope and 
believe that the good sense of the people will 
ultimately get the better of their prejudices. 
Everything, my dear Trumbull, will come 
right at last, as we have often prophesied. My 
only fear is, that we shall lose a little reputa- 
tion first.” Again, to Lafayette in 1788:—* I 
do not believe that Providence has done so 
much for nothing. It has always been my 
creed that we should not be left as a monu- 
ment to prove that mankind, under the most 
favourable circumstances for civil liberty and 
happiness, are unequal to the task of govern- 
ing themselves, and therefore made for a mas- 
ter.” And in another letter—“ No country 
upon earth ever had it more in its power than 
United America to establish good order and 
government, and to render the nation happy 
at home and respectable abroad. Wondrously 
strange, then, and much to be regretted indeed 
would it be, were we to neglect the means and 
depart from the road which Providence has 
pointed out to us so plainly. I cannot believe 
that it will ever come to pass. The great 
Governor of the Universe has led us too long 
and too far on the road to happiness and glory 
to forsake us in the midst of it. By folly and 
improper conduct, proceeding from a variet 
of causes, we may now and then get bewil- 
dered; but I hope and trust that there is good 
sense and virtue enough left to recover the 
right path before we shall be entirely lost.” 

And at a later period, when his presidency 
was assailed by embarrassment and dangers 
more formidable than war, proceeding from 
France—from that very country which, during 
the war, had so well supported him—when the 
convulsions of Europe were superadded to the 
concerns of America, and startled his mind, 
he still trusted, he still believed:— 

“ If it can be happiness to live in an age 
productive of great and interesting events, we 
of the present age are very highly favoured. 
The rapidity of national revolutions appears 
no less striking than their magnitude. In 
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what they will terminate, is known only to the 
great Ruler of Events; and, confiding in his 
wisdom and goodness, we may safely trust the 
issue tq Him, without perplexing ourselves to 
seek for that which is beyond human ken: 
only taking care to perform the parts assigned 
to us, in a way that reason and our own con- 
sciences approve.” 


CURIOUS ANCIENT MODES OF 
CONVEYING ESTATES. 
Gunton, in his History of Peterborough, re- 
cords that Adilredus, or Ethelred, King of 
Mercia, at the time of a donation by him to 
the Abbey of Peterborough, in the seventh 
century, placed a glebe, or clod of earth, upon 
a copy of the Gospels :—Treduriccus, one of 
his nobles, is stated to have done the same, at 
the time of another gift to the cell of Bredon. 
- Ingulphus says—* At first, many estates 
were conveyed by bare word, without any 
writing or charter, but merely by the sword, 
helmet, horn, or cup of the possessor. Many 
tenements were transferred by a spur, a horse- 
comb, a bow, or even an arrow. This was at 
the beginning of the Norman reign. In later 

years-the custom has been changed. 

William the Conqueror bestowed the forest 
of Ely on thecathedral of Bayeux, upon the day 
of the dedication of that church, and is stated, 
as a token of seisin, to have placed and left 
upon the altar, the HELmer that he then wore, 
surmounted by a Crown oF Gop: and the 
same monarch, on giving the lordship of Broke 
to St. Edmund’s-bury Prior, in Suffolk, first 
supplicated the protection and favour of its 
patron saint, by falling prostrate before, and 
placing upon his altar, a SMALL KNIFE 
wrapped up, in the presence of many of his 
chief nobility. 

William’ Kufus, in like manner, in the year 
1096, gave the Abbey of Tavistock seisin of 
the land or manor of Wlurinton, by delivery 
of his knife; which knife was laid up in a 
shrine at that Abbey, and had inscribed on 
its haft, words signifying that donation. 

Many donors, desirous of making their con- 
veyances as firm as possible, when written 
charters came into more general use, united 
the ancient and simple form with them. Hence 
we find, occasionally, that such articles as 
Ingulphus mentions, were sometimes attached 
to deeds, like seals. In the archives of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, a deed is still 
preserved, to which a knife is appendant. 

This form of confirming a t, by the 
donor laying his knife upon the altar, was 
common near the time of the Norman Con- 
quest. In the reign of Stephen, one Guido 
Malfet and wife are mentioned to have come 
into the chapter-house of Burg, and to have 

there restored to Gop and St. Peter, and the 
monks of that church, certain tithes, which 
they had kept wrongfully from it. ‘And, after 
the said Guido had done this in the chapter- 
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house, he went to the altar of St. Peter, and 
there finally granted and confirmed what he 
had done in the chapter-house, by placing his 
knife upon the altar. And when William de 
Merley, in 1129, gave the vill of Morewic to 
the Monks of Dutham, we are told that he 
confirmed his donation before a large body of 
witnesses, by placing his knife on the tomb of 
St. Cuthbert. 

Other instances of this ceremony with the 
knife, may be found scattered up and down in 
Dugdale’s Monasticon, in Madox’s Formu- 
lare Anglicanum, and in our ancient Chartu- 
laries ; and a certain traveller, who visited 
Notre Dame, in 1765, mentions his being 
shown there a small pointed knife, with an 
ivory handle, above seven hundred years old, 
on the handle of which was an inscription, 
signifying that the Chapter held by virtue of 
this knife, the parvis, or square, which is be- 
fore the great front of the cathedral, in the 
same manner as the church of York, was en- 
dowed with a considerable portion of land by 
Wiphus, who gave his drinking horn of ivory 
with it, and by virtue of which, the Chapter 
held the same, the cup being to this day, in 
their possession. 

Dugdale, in his History of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, instances s grant made to tho 
canons of that church, in the twelfth century, 
of certain premises in the adjoining parish of 
St. Bene’t, the possession of which was given 
by the donor to them with his Gotp Rune, 
wherein a ruby was set ; appointing that the 
same gold ring, together with his seal, should 
be for ever affixed to the charter, whereby he 
so disposed them ; and in a charter to Bel- 
voir Priory, in Leicestershire, of the church 
of Plungard, possession of it is said to be 
given by the delivery of a WaLkine Starr. 
William de Albini, in a similar manner, on 
his foundation of the priory of Wymondham, 
in Norfolk, gave the whole town of Hapes- 
burgh to that establishment, by delivering a 
Cross oF SILVER. ; 

A singular instance of the same sort of gift, 
occurs in the annals of Dunstable, where we 
have a copy of an inscription on the ivory 
HANDLE OF A WHIP, found in the ruins of St. 
Alban’s Abbey, which appears to have been 
the testimony of a gift of four mares to the 
monks, by one Gilbert de Novo Castello. 

The practice of offering land by a copy of 
the Gosrzzs, is one of which several instances 
occur in history, and is twice mentioned in 
Doomsday Book. One instance of this mode 
of investiture, is to be found in the Register 
of Spalding Priory, as late as the year 1284; 
the donor, it is said, “placed upon the altar 
of the Blessed Mary, a copy of the EvancE- 
Lists, in confirmation of his said gift.” 

Gunton, in his History of Peterborough, 
just mentioned, notices another mode of in- 

vestiture, by the BRANCH OF A TREE: & prac- 
tice by no means uncommon in former times 
on the Continent. Robert de Torpell, he says, 
“in the next week after his return from Rome, 
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being very weak, came to the hospital of, the 
infirm at Burch, to the chapel of St. Leonard, 
and there, before many witnesses, gave him- 
self, body and soul, to Gop and St. Peter, and 
the Church of Burch, with all his lands in 
Codestock and Glapetop, and in confirmation 
of his gift, placed upon the altar, the GREEN 
Brancu OF A TREE.” 

The most extraordinary mode of investi- 
ture, perhaps, after all, was that by which 
William, Earl of Warren, gave and confirmed 
to the church of St. Pancras, at Lewes, in 
the twenty-fourth year of Henry III., certain 
land, rent, and tithe, of all which he gave 
seisin “by the HAIR OF THE HEAD of himself 
and his brother Ralph.” The hair of the par- 
ties was cut off by the Bishop of Winchester, 
before the high altar. 

Such appears to have been the modes of 
giving livery of seisin, or possession, in the 
seventh, and from about the middle of the 
eleventh to the close of the thirteenth century. 

The era of a new acquisition, to use the 
words of Blackstone, was thus perpetuated, 
at a time when the art of writing was ve 
little known: “and, therefore, the evidence 
of property was reposed in the memory of the 
neighbourhood ; who, in case of a disputed 
title, were afterwards called upon to decide 
the difference, not only according to external 
proofs, adduced by the parties litigant, but 
also by the internal testimony of their own 
private knowledge.” 


SOMNAMBULISM. 


A workING jeweller, in the Quartier, St. 
Jacques, Paris, lived with an only daughter, 
in quiet and comfort, putting aside all his 
earnings beyond that which was applied to 
household expenses, in order to supply her 
when she would be married; but, for some 
months, he had observed that he was robbed 
—that articles entrusted to him to alter, and 
gold given to him for the purpose of manufac- 
turing into jewellery, vanished between night 
and morning. The poor man bore this for 
months; but, after having disbursed all that 
which he had laid aside for his daughter’s 
portion, in replacing articles of which he had 
become convinced his dear and only child had 
robbed Him, he steeled his heart against all 
her protestations of innocence, and drove her 
from his presence, with an almost broken 
heart ; on the following day, however, he 
again missed an object of value, which she 
could not have purloined, banished as she was. 
The second night, he broke a wine-glass on 
the table of his bed-room, and having gathered 
the larger fragments, and got rid of them, 
retired to bed. Towards day-break he woke 
up, tormented by a pain in his foot, when he 
found that he had in it a piece of broken glass. 
This proved that he must have been standing 
upon the table, and he then remounted it, and 
was convinced that he was himself a sleep- 
walker, and that he had judged his child un- 
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justly, as he found hid behind a cornice in the 
roof, immediately above the table, all the 
jewels and trinkets which he had lost. It is 
needless to add with what affection he again 
sought his child, or with what tenderness he 
restored her to that place in his bosom which 
she had never forfeited. —July, 1840. 





RAPHAEL’S CARTOONS. 


ConnecteD with the history of the Cartoons, 
an interesting circumstance remains. The 
tapestries done from these works were in- 
tended to decorate the lower part of the walls 
of the Capella Sistina; and the Chevalier 
Biinsen was the first who, with minute dili- 
gence, ascertained the precise order in which 
they were placed: thus accounting for the 
choice of the subjects and the difference of 
size. The following particulars are first to 
be borne in mind : 

The chapel built by Sixtus IV.,.in 1453, 
and afterwards called by his name, was partly 
painted during his pontificate, with subjects 
from the Old and New Testament: these occu- 
pied the middle space of the wall under the 
windows, and extended all round the chapel. 
Nothing further was done by succeeding pon- 
tiffs till the accession of Julius II., the nephew 
of Sixtus IV. Under his auspices, Michael 
Angelo painted the ceiling; and a certain 
plan having been already defined by the subjects 
on the walls, the great artist judiciously took 
up, or rather began, the thread of the whole 
history ; gradually leading the mind of the 
spectator from the earliest events recorded in 
Scripture, and from the prophecies, to the 
antitypes represented below. It was subse- 
quently suggested to Leo, who readily listened 
to any scheme that promised a display of mag- 
nificence, to adorn the vacant spaces under- 
neath the frescoes done in the time of Sixtus, 
with tapestries enriched with gold, to be 
—— in Flanders from Cartoons by Ra- 
phael. 

The subjects were selected accordingly ; 
and thus still descended in chronological 
order from the history of Christ, which had 
been partly treated above by Perugino and 
the rest, to that of the Apostles. On the left 
of the altar there were four tapestries from 
the history of St. Peter, and one representing 
the stoning of St. Stephen ; on the right were 
five subjects from the history of St. Paul: the 
tapestry forming the altar-piece was the coro- 
nation of the Virgin. The pilasters separatin 
the principal subjects were decorated wii 
arabesques wrought in tapestries of corres- 
ponding shapes, and the space underneath was 
in like manner adorned with smaller subjects, 
generally two in number, in an uniform colour, 
heightened with gold. 

The stoning of St. Stephen, and the deliver- 
ance of St. Paul from prison by the earth- 
quake, were much narrower than the rest 
from the circumstance of the Pope’s throne 
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interfering on the one side, and the gallery 
for the choristers on the other. 

Afterwards, when the Last Judgment was 
painted, the frescoes on that end wall were 
destroyed to make room for it, and sufficient 
space no longer remained to hang three of the 
tapestries underneath it. 

The Cartoons at Hampton Court, as is well 
known, are seven in number ; the four that 
are wanting are, the coronation of the Virgin, 
the conversion of St. Paul, the stoning of St. 
Stephen, and the deliverance of St. Paul from 
prison. Another series of tapestries, thirteen 
in number, with subjects from the life of 
Christ, is still preserved in the Vatican ; 
these were done after Raphael’s death, chiefly 
from the designs of his scholars. 

Sketches by Raphael for the Murder of the 
Innocents, and the Adoration of the Shep- 
herds, are all that remain to prove his super- 
intendence of this undertaking. Fragments 
of the Cartoons also exist.—Quarterly Re- 
view, No. cxxx1., June, 1840. 





fHlanners and Customs. 


A WITCH’S CHAIR. 


In the south lobby leading to the council cham- 
ber, there is a chair of very antique appear- 
ance, and bearing on the carved back, which 
richly adorned the back, the date of “ 1639.” 
Upon inquiry, we learned that the chair had 
originally been the property of the far-famed 
Maggy Lang, one of the seven witches of Ren- 
frewshire, who was burnt in 1697, on the 
Gallowgreen of Paisley, for bewitching Chris- 
tian Shaw, of Bargarren. The chair is now 
the property of Mr. Gillchrist, keeper of the 
chamber, from whom we received the follow- 
ing facts connected with its history, exhibit- 
ing a melancholy picture of the barbarous 
ignorance of the people of Scotland, in the 
seventeenth century. 

After Maggy's tragical end, her whole 
goods and gear, were, of course, escheated to 
the king’s use, and sold at the market-cross 
of Edinburgh. There was a great reluctance 
on the part of the people to purchase any 
thing that had belonged to a character so 
odious as a witch; but, a regardless gauger, 
named Dunn, had no such scruples, and he 
became the purchaser, among other articles of 
furniture, of the identical chair now under 
our notice. From his hands, it afterwards 
passed into the care of a family who occupied 
what is called the Red-house, on the Dumbar- 
ton-road, where it remained for a period of 
about ninety years ; and latterly, it fell, by 
purchase, into the possession of Mr. Gillchrist. 
Age has wrought some changes in the witch’s 
chair, and it has been found necessary to re- 
novate the legs; but otherwise, it is in a state 
of excellent preservation, and promises, if 
kept well, to go a generation or two further 
down in the stream of time. We believe this 
is not the only relic of the celebrated Mar- 
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garet Lang in existence. Her descendants 
are at this day in possession of her snuff-mull, 
which has remained in tho family ever since 
her murder, and they set upon it a very high 
value. She fell, along with her unfortunate 
fellow-sufferers, under tho superstitious ty- 
ranny of the times, for bewitching Christian 
Shaw, a girl eleven years of age, daughter of 
the laird of Bargarran, who was representa- 
tive of an old-established fumily in Renfrew- 
shire. The imposture or the illness of the 
girl,* which led to the charge of witchcraft 
being preferred against those whom she styled 
her tormentors, lasted several months, and 
the case became the subject of inquiry among 
the most learned divines and physicians of the 
day. On their representation that the fits 
and distortions into which she was thrown, 
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were the work of the Devil, through the 4 ia 
agercy of human instruments, the matter was)” id 
laid before the Privy Council, anda commis- at 
sion, of which Lord Blantyre was the presi- ~ Fa 


dent, was appointed to investigate the case. 





The persons accused were treated with the oe 
utmost barbarity ; the “trial by touch,” and 

other modes, usually followed of testing | 
witches, not being deemed sufficient. The 9 
most monstrous allegations were brought ~ jy 
against the prisoners, who, while engaged in ~— Bi 
their hellish work, were seriously charged = 


with having frequently appeared in the form 
of cats, ravens, owls, and horses. They were 
declared guilty, and suffered the uniform fate —S_ 
of witches, being burnt alive at Paisley—Ex- 
tracted from the Glasgow Argus, July 1840. 


LAST PRAYER 
OF MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS. 

O Domine Deus! 

Speravi in Te: 

O care mi Jesu, 

Nunc libera me: 

Tu dura catené 

In misera pond, 

Desidero te ; 

Languendo, gemendo, 

Et genuflectendo, 

Adorv, imploro, 

Ut liberes me! 


These lines, so melodious in the original, and | 
capable of equally melodious translation, were © 
written by the unfortunate Mary, a short 
time before her melancholy execution. : 





® This girl afterwards acquired a remarkable dex- | 
terity in spinning fine yarn; she executed every part 
of the process with her own hands, bleaching her mate- 
rials on a large slate placed in one of the windows of 
the house; and after much perseverance, accomplished 
the task of manufacturing thread, which Lady Blan- | 
tyre carried to Bath, and there sold it, being, probably, | 
the first thread made in Scotland, that had passed the 
Tweed. After founding ove of the most importaut and © 
extensive manufactures hitherto known in Scotland, (7 
Miss Shaw became the wife of the minister of Kilmaus, 7 
and, it is to be hoped, sxplete?, by a long life of use 
fulness, the above dreadful indiseretion of her youth. ’ © 
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FREE ADMISSION 
TO NATIONAL INSTITUTIONS.* 


HAMPTON COURT. 

Apvprt10on has been made to the free exhihition by 
opening the Admiral’s Room with a collection of por- 
traits, mostly English, of the two last centuries. The 
rooms called the Priaces’ Apartments, and Cardinal 
Wolsey’s fine Hall. are also to be thrown open tu the 
public. In the course of twelve months, the number 
of visitors to the pictures has amounted to 116,000, (the 
greatest proportion being on Sunday afternoon, and on 
Mondity,) and no less than 57,000 of them duriug the 
months of July and August. 


TOWER OF LONDON. 
The intended construction of a more 
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are admitted five hundred at a time, for half-an-hour 
each batch—six thousand have been admitted. 

Several other private institutious have also thrown 
open their doors to the public in like manner, viz. :— 
the Laucaster Natural History Museum, weekly ; 
and that of Manchester. It is to be ho that t! 
Royal Academy will also answer the public expecta- 
tiou, and throw open annually its ibitian to the 

ple, Without charge, during some period, however 

imited, 

By means such as these, the poorest classes of the 
community are brought into connexion with the pure 
and exalting influences to which these buildings are 
devoied. The good feeling of the public, and in the 
aptitude of all minds—even the lowest, to receive 
refined and elevating impressions—has been already 
amply seeu. The public buildings above, have been 





F room 
for the crowu jewels, which will be assimilated to the 
Armory portion, at a reduced admission-fee of six pence, 
will render this exhibition much more satisfactory. 
From May, 1839, to May, 1840, the number of visitors 
to the armories, at sixpence each, amounted to 80,000; 
in the preceding year, at one shilling, about 40,000; 
and in 1837, at two shillings and the warden’s fee, but 
10,200; so that the money received by the authorities 
at the reduced fee is nearly twice as much as on the 
old system at two shillings, and the number of visitors 
is almost eight times as great; perhaps nearly as 
miny as the regulation of rounds every half-hour, 
under the eare of the wardens, will allow. 


BRITISH MUSEUM. 

The admissions have not been so numerous as two 
years ago, owing to the closing of various departments, 
preparatory to their arrangement in the new rooms. 
But in a few mouths the completion of the improve- 
ments will open a wider field for public amusement 
and instruction. 


NATIONAL GALLERY. 


The number of visitors evinces increasing taste; in 
1839 it was 397,000. 


EAST INDIA HOUSE. 

The Museum was visited the first year of free exhi- 
bition by 15,000 persons, and during the twelve months 
just expired, by 9,800. The want of a catalogue im- 
pedes public interest. 

SIR JOHN SOANE’S MUSEUM. 

This, in Lincoln’s-Iun Fields, has been seen by 
7,837 in the last season. 

EDINBURGH COLLEGE OF SURGEONS. 

The admissions to the Museum of this college, were, 
in 1839, on ordinary days, 9,219, and on the day of the 
Queen's coronation, 25,000. Last year the visitors on 
the usual public days amounted to 11,000, 


REGALIA OF SCOTLAND. 
No fees are now taken for the exhibition of these: 
and in the fourteen months thet they have been showa 
without charge, 36,900 persons have seen them. 


HOLYROOD HOUSE. 
The Duke of Hamilton sanctions no demand tor 
seeing the Abbey; it is left to the discretion of the 
visitors who see the palace to act as they think proper. 


LIVERPOOL ROYAL INSTITUTION. 

During the last year, the first Monday in every 
month has been a public day. In 1839, the number of 
visitors was 41,161: from May 1, 1839, to be; 2 1840, 
the number admitted free, was 54,195 ; and on Monday, 
February 10, 1840, (day of the Queen’s marriage,) 
11,360. The Liverpool Botanical Gardens have also 
been thrown open twice a week to the public, and 
visited by five or six thousand persons each day. 


NORWICH MUSEUM. 
Lately opened to the public without charge ; visitors 
* From the.“ Report of the Committee of the Society 


for obtaining Free Admission to Natignal Monuments 
and Public Eniifices,” &c., &c. 


monthly by thousands, whose eyes have fallen 
for the first time upon whole kingdoms of nature, and 
with which no previous knowledge or familiarity broke 
the effect of freshness and wonder. The uniform pro- 
priety aud inteliigent curiosity of the vast multitudes 
that have visited them, demonstrate that uothing is 
wanting but the opportunities of forming tastes, and a 
geverous and respectful spirit of sympathy manifested 
towards them, to awake in uncultivated British minds 
feelings and ideas, which i the happi and 
the virtue of lite. With the sense of beauty and wonder 
dead in the mind, the man lives iu a mean and 
ungraced world. No greater blessing can be conferred 
upon him, than to open his mind to the cheap and re- 
fining pleasures that everywhere surround him,—to the 
— and glories of the universe, amid which he 
wells, 








SANDWICH ISLANDER COURTING 
A BUTTERFLY. 


Tue Sandwicher uses a curious plan to catch 
a butterfly, though in this case it was a moth 
(the sphing pungens.):— 

“It flies by day, and appears to seek the 
warmth and brightness of the noontide sun; 
and flitting from flower to flower, on which it 
seldom alights, it drains the nectar from the 
blossoms with its proboscis as it floats in the 
air with a rapid, vibratory motion of the wings. 
On one occasion, when I was endeavouring to 
capture this coquetting insect, a native came to 
my assistance, and undertook the task in his 
own way; gathering two of the elegant blue 
convolvulus flowers around which the moth 
had been fluttering, and holding one in each 
hand in an inviting position, he cautiously 
approached or followed the insect to tempt it 
within his reach. The active but stealthy 
movements of the young and scantily-clad 
islander, as he pursued his shy game over the 
plains; the seducing attitudes he assumed, 
and the insinuating manner in which he pre- 
sented the flowers to the iaoth when opportu- 
nities offered, afforded a very ludicrous scene. 
Although the exertions of my entomological 
friend were at this time fruitless, I have often 
seen the plan he adopted successfully employed 
by other natives; the hawk-moth, approach- 
ing the proffered blossoms, protrudes its lo’ 
proboscis, which is seized with the fingers, an 
the creature secured.” 

Such is the method of accomplishing this 
flowery feat—Whaling Voyage, by F. D. 
Bennett. 























Fine Arts. 


MR. PARRIS’'S DECORATIVE PAINTINGS. 


Tue private view of Mr. Parris’s Various 
Paintings for the Decoration of the Draw- 
ing Rooms at Redbourne Hall, executed for 
His Grace the Duke of St. Alban’s was a 
most pleasing and intellectual treat.—It is 
gratifying to witness the taste for decorative 
paintings which has, at length, forced itself 
on the notice of the wealthy and the noble ; 
and, we feel assured, under the hands of 
English artists, it will arrive to as great 
eminence here, as it hitherto has in France, 
and other parts of the Continent ; which the 
above beauteous specimens of art by Mr. 
Parris, nobly testify. 

The series consists of six large paintings, for 
the principal panels, illustrative of English, 
French, Italian, Swiss, Greek, and Oriental 
scenery and manners; representing hawking 
—a very appropriate decoration for the man- 
sion of the Hereditary Grand Falconer of 
England; then we have a féte champetre, 
illustrative of France; a moorish harem, a 
splendid Italian landscape, &c. The smaller 
panels are made subordinate to the larger 
designs. | 

These pleasing works are painted with all 
the graceful delineation, delicacy of touch, 
and brilliancy of colouring, for which Mr. 
Parris is so celebrated, and will shed a con- 
siderable lustre on the fame of the talented 
artist ; and, we have no doubt, be an impetus 
to call the attention of the wealthy to follow 
the example of the Duke of St. Alban’s, in 
such-like decorations for their mansions. 





Che Public Journals, 


Dublin University Magazine. No. xc1. 
Y, M.DCCCXL. 


[LIke ws deen | this Magazine comes in 
with good fruits, and tempts us to eat from the 
rosy side o’ the peach. The parts of “ Lucy 
Dashwood,”’ and “ O’Malley,” are cleverly sus- 
tained ; and a fairer vision than ever rises u 
before the “ Portrait Painter,”—witness his 
heroine “ Olivia :”—] 
Instability of Beauty. 

When I review with the eye of memory the 
many portraits painted by me in years gone 
by, more especially when I recall to my mind 
the lovely female faces it has fallen to my lot 
to pourtray, a feeling, akin to melancholy, 
overshadows my spirit—for I know that of 
these, the earlier subjects of my pencil, not 
one remains the same lovely thing she was. 
The dead canvass has an advantage over the 
living loveliness it commemorates, the advan- 
tage of permanence. How many of those 
whose brilliant beauty, in its first early spring, 
or the full flush of its summer glory, made 
them seem, when they presented themselves 
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in my studies, like the very embodiment of 


the dreams that rose upon my lonely hours, 7 
have no record of that beauty left, save in the © 
picture that hangs in their dwelling, or in the 
memory of enthusiasts like myself! Some of | 


them are grown haggard with dissipation— 
some are bowed under the weight of this 
world’s cares—at the best, many brows are 
wrinkled, and rich tresses tinged with grey ; 
while pearl powder, rouge, and cosmetics, are 


vainly employed to produce an imitation of a : 
the radiant hues of youth, long since fled for ~ 


ever. 
Portraiture of the fair Olivia. 


One bright image even now comes distinctly | 
before my mental gaze. How can I believe ~ 
that, that pure open brow, those cloudless « 


eyes, those beautiful lips, with their “ most 


bewildering smile,” could be unallied to all | 
that is noblest and purest in thought and 
action? Who could have guessed the doom |” 


that was prepared for that most radiant crea- 
ture! Even now it seems impossible that so 
it should have been with her—and yet, though 
I knew it not then, even in the days when I 


first saw her in her loveliest aspect, the web 
of her fate was weaving around her; the | 
“little cloud like a man’s hand,” was already a 


hovering in the horizon of her life. 


The picture of which I speak was one on a 


which I bestowed much pains, and which 


brought me some celebrity,and a great increase | 
of employment, its original being the belle of | 
the season during which it was exhibited. It 7 
was a full-length, representing a tall aristo- © 
cratic looking girl, of about eighteen, whose © 


beauty, extraordinary as it was, was less re- 
markable than the air of high birth, the styl- 
tshness, that pervaded her appearance. She 
stood with one tiny foot a little advanced, as 
if she were just stepping forward to present 
the bunch of beautiful exotics in her hand to 


some one before her, and a satin mantle 7 
trimmed with ermine was flung Tightly over | 


the other arm. Her robe was of white satin, 
and displayed to great advantage a faultless 
neck and throat. 


lofty ; so dignified, 
winning sweetness. 


@ poet’s idea of a queen, if he could have one 
made according to his own fancy. Her life 
was a strange one, and its close was, perhaps, 
strangest of all. Alas! that the history of 


Her rich dark hair was |) 
dressed in long fanciful ringlets, and a large | 
lace veil fell from the back of her head, re- |» 
lieving and softening her features, and throw- | 
ing forward that noble head with its dark | 
tresses into strong relief. The expression of | 
her countenance was as singular as it was) 
charming—it was at once so gentle and s0 | 
et so full of the most / 
‘o say “ she looked like © 
a queen ” would give no very correct concep- | 
tion of her appearance, for queens have no» 
“divine right” to be beautiful beyond their | 
subjects ; and some of them, in days gone by, | 
have been very much the reverse. But, per- |” 
haps, her style of beauty would best embody | 
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one 80 lovely should be little more than a 
record of suffering ! 

[At p. 22, opens a spirited article on Anglin 
—* To the streams, ye anglers, to the streams! 
The article of course cannot proceed without 
remembrances of honest old Isaac Walton, 
parleying pleasantly with the milkmaids, or 
chanting sweet philosophic songs. Its perora- 
tion is so well tuned for right minds, that the 
leaven of its fine sentiments must dulcify our 
pages.] 

Anticipatory Pleasures of Quiet Angling. 

Our rods and reels are in readiness; and 
we look with eager anxiety to the hour when 
we shall be privileged once more to be deni- 
zens amongst the woods and mountains, where 
the music of the streams, the freshness of the 
air, the melody of the birds, the verdure of 
the fields, and the beauty of nature, in all the 
variety in which she exhibits herself to the 
gaze of her admiring votary, whether towering 
in sublimity, or mantling in loveliness—whe- 
ther dressed in sunshine, or wrapt in storms 
—will make us, for a brief season, forgetful of 
the noise and strife of city life, charm away 
the bitterness of political contention, raise us 
above the sublunary anxieties which embar- 
rass and agitate the life of man, and, by con- 
verse with the Eternal Architect,. by whom 
this frame of things, so passing fair, was 
fashioned, allay that fever of the spirit, and 
still those beatings of the heart—those flut- 
terings, as it were, of the immortal spirit 
against its prison-bars—which indicate unsa- 
tisfied longings after some future and indefi- 
nite good, and baffled reason struggling in 
vain to solve the troublous mystery of human 
existence. Yes, our little sabbath of recrea- 
tion is at hand, by the proper employment of 
which, we hope to be purified from the sordid- 
ness of worldly objects, and rendered not less 
fit to study, or to profit by, the Word, by con- 
templating the works of God—by seeing with 
oar own eyes how exceedingly glorious they 
are, and how their Author is clothed with 
majesty and dominion. And it is only thus 
that the enjoyment of such pleasures is at- 
tended with a purificatory efficacy, when they 
are pursued as a means, not as an end—when 
they are a respite from toil, not an engrossing 
occupation—when they are used for purposes 
of health, not abused for purposes of self-in- 
dulgence—and when, if we have recourse to 
them with delight, when wearied nature re- 
quires refreshment and repose, as soon as these 
their proper objects are fully accomplished, 
we can return from them with a pleased 
alacrity to those occupations to which it has 
pleased God to call us. 


Mineralogical Discovery—aA _coal-mine 
has been discovered near the Black Sea, of 
very superior quality. It is the first discovery 
of the kind in the Ottoman Empire.—Cour- 
rier de ?Europe. % 


THE PARSEES AS A PEOPLE. 


TuesE are the original Fireworship the 
aborigines of olden Persia. Wilford, the ori- 
ental scholar, traced their emigration from 
Persia when they fled to India, in the time of 
Abu-Bekr, who reigned only two years in 632 
and 633. Clinging to their ancient religion, 
the greater number continued Parsees, others 
turned Hindoos, and are called Rémés and 
Méhratas. Richie says that of all the natives 
of Bombay, they are the most intelligent, and 
are distinguished for their liberality and suc- 
cess as merchants. 
Of the population of Bombay, Warden states, 
that, excluding European troops, the 
English amount to . 938 only. 
Native Christians - 8,020. 
Parsees. ... - 10,738. 
Mahommedans 25,920. 

the rest being Hindoos. 

This shows that the community of Parsees 
at Bombay is much greater than has been ge- 
nerally supposed, speaking of them as a dis- 
tinct people. 

The Parsees were originally classed into 
four orders, viz:— 

The Athornés, or Sacerdotal order. 
The Military. 

Cultivators of the Land. 

Working People. 

A great revolution has occurred in this last 
class of the Parsee population, within the last 
twenty years. Those who first came to Bom- 
bay were chiefly workmen seeking employment 
in the dock-yard and shipping. Several ac- 
quired wealth by their industry. Those who 
followed, regarding the men of established 
wealth as their patrons and protectors, re- 
ceived assistance from them in their difficulties, 
and, in return, yielded their benefactors a wil- 
ling respect. 

It is the spirit of all small and isolated 
castes, and of sects established in the midst of 
larger communities of a different nation or 
religion, to consider themselves as more inti- 
mately connected with each other, and as 
forming persons of one family. This was, ori- 
ginally, strongly felt by the Parsees, while 
they continued a small and humble body. As 
their numbers increased, the chief Parsees had 
each his tribe of dependents, whom he pushed 
on in various lines of life, and supported at 
considerable expense. This dujeuiiage was 


part of his pry ae and glory. 
a 


Crowds of , however, continued to 
pour in from the northward; and as the ma- 
jority had no claims upon any of the richer 
Parsees at Bombay, and as they rose to im- 
portance from their own industry, the system 
of internal management in 1800, received a vio- 
lent check. The higher classes were disposed to 
manage for themselves. The lower, who no 
longer received the same support from their 
superiors, were thrown upon their own exer- 
tions, and taught to trust to themselves and 
their own efforts. The consequence was, a 
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greater degree of independence on both sides, 
which has naturally produced its benefits and 
disadvantages. The public, however, on the 
whole, is more effectually served, whilst the 
different individuals pursue with intelligence 
their separate interests; their increased num- 
bers rendering them less fitted for being con- 
stituted as a caste, than when they were few 
and less powerful. 

As a body of men, the Parsees are resolute, 
and fully capable and disposed to redress 
themselves by force. They are already mas- 
ters of the greater portion of the landed pro- 
perty of the island; they have a connection 
with almost every trading firm of Bombay, 
and are regarded by the other castes with some 
dread, from the ascendancy of their character. 
They have, within these few last years, become 
less profuse in their marriages and general ex- 
penditure. They have imbibed, however, many 
of the simple habits of the Hindoos. Their 
dress is not more costly, their food (they ab- 
stain entirely from beef) is more expensive 
than the Hindoos, but infinitely less so than 
that of Europeans.* 


VIEW FROM THE TOP OF TEKOA.+ 


“ Wat mountain is this,” asked Isabel, “so 
difficult of ascent, yet it seems to have been a 
path worn ages since ?” as they slowly toiled 
up acclivities, amidst whose masses of grey 
rock, a narrow and winding path conducted. 

“You say right, lady,” said her priestly 
companion ; “the feet of shepherds, ‘as well 
as prophets, have been here—this is the moun- 
tain of Tekoa, and there,” pointing to a small 
plain that formed the summit, on which they 
now entered, “once stood the place of that 
name, where the prophet Amos dwelt; amidst 
these pastures, that are now rank and use- 
less, he tended his flocks.” 

“Can this have been the site of a town or 
city ?” asked the other, “its extent is hardly 
sufficient.” 

“So it appears to us, doubtless,” he replied, 
“but the names of cities, as well as of princes, 
described so often in this land, seldom an- 
swer to the ideas of them. This lonely plain, 
“he continued, “ on the summit of a barren 
mountain, does not appear a fit area, at first, 
to cherish lofty conceptions; yet, from hence, 
while tending his flock, the obscure but in- 
spired shepherd might survey the chief places 
of pride and power in Israel—might denounce 
the ‘splendour and luxuries of cities, though 
afar off, and warn their princes of coming 
woes. See you the numerous and spacious 
caves in yonder rocks, that bound the narrow 
plain? ey were the resting-places of the 
flocks by night, as well as the way-faring 
man. 


® Compiled from an article on Rustomjee Cowasjee, 
Esq., Parsee Merchant of Bombay, in the India Re- 
view, vol. iv., No. XLV., pp. 750-1. 
oat? Exiles of Palestine. A Tale of the Holy 
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“Tt isa rude and sublime scene,” replied 


Isabel, “the air of heaven seems to come | 


more pure and inspiring here.’’ 


“The spirits of the prophets,” said the 
priest, “and the fire, as well as loftiness of | 
their descriptions, were no doubt yo - 4, 

y hill, © 
the retired glen, the solemn wilderness, were | 


by the infiuences of nature ; the lone’ 


their favourite retreats and dwelling-places.”’ 


His words were here broken by the wild © 
and sweet sound of a pipe—Isabel turned ~ 
eagerly round, and saw a young man, habited | 
in the pastoral and simple garb of the coun- | 
try, conducting a small flock of sheep over © 
the plain. He now stood amidst the ruins of ~ 
a Christian church, that had been built by © 
some zealous prelate on the site of the dwel- |~ 


ling-place of the Prophet ; its grey walls 


were still standing, amidst the rank grass; |) 
but the foot of priest and pilgrim had long ~ 


since passed away. 


“He is playing a simple air of his land,” | 
said the priest, with a smile, after he had 7 
listened a few moments, “ amidst the ruins of § 


the Greek chapel. See,” he continued, direct- 
ing her attention far beyond the plain, “ yon- 
der line of red light, lingering between those 
dreary summits, as if it told that other woes 


were nigh—that is the sad domain of the 2 
Dead Sea—that visible valley of the shadow 
of death, where the smile of heaven never 5 


rests, and hope cannot come.” 


“It is a strange and fearful scene,” she 


said, gazing on it with intense curiosity. 


“Tt is still more strange,” he replied, “that | 


no seer or prophet, who warned or predicted 
in the days of old, should ever have borrowed 
its stern desolation, its terrible majesty, which 
were always before their eyes—the howling 
desert, the land of drought, and not inhabited, 
with all the other images of sorrow they use, 
are tame and poor, compared to the imagery 
that the day and night furnish forth around 
that shore. The Psalmist saw it from his 
hills of the wild goats, in the hours of his 
exile in Maon; its magnificence was ever 
before him, yet he never speaks of it—he never 
alludes to the most awful scene the world 
= of the just and powerful judgment of 
od.’ 


The whole party had now gathered round, 
and were listening with the deepest attention 
to the words of the young priest. 

“ Whose is that simple monument afar off,” 
asked the lady, “if it bea memorial of the 
dead, that stands alone in the plain at some 
distance ?” 

“That simple tomb,” said the Armenian, 
“for such it is, was not reared by Christian 
hands, but by those of the Saracen foe. You 
look on it with deep interest,” he continued, 
while his own eye was fixed intensely on the 
sweet and melancholy features of the youthful 
woman ; “it tells far more impressively than 
the proudest sepulchre, that in the wilderness 
sleeps the beautiful wife, the devoted mother, 
who had made exile, sorrow, and oppression 
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dear to the banished man. The Saracen 
pauses in the wild, to kneel beside it; the 
Arab forgets his fierceness there; and the 
memory and love of Rachel are remembered, 
while the very fragments of cities have perished 
around. O woman!” he uttered, “thou art 
alone resistless, when tried in the balance, 
thou alone art not found wanting !” 





Sculpture, 


THE ELGIN MARBLES. 
B. R. Haypon, Esg., a few nights since, deli- 
vered a highly interesting lecture on “ The 
Life and Adventures of the Elgin Marbles,” 
as he whimsically termed it, at Saville House, 
Leicester-square. The meeting was numer- 
ously attended. Mr. Haydon began by remark- 
ing, that it was thirty years since Lord Elgin 
accidentally came in, while he (Mr. Haydon,) 
was viewing the Elgin marbles in London. 
Another professional man happened to be 
present, and as they were both besieging his 
lordship with questions, the distinguished 
nobleman thought it would be his shortest 
course to give them at once a history of the 
marbles, from beginning to end. It appeared 
that Lord Elgin, when he had just been ap- 
pointed Ambassador to Constantinople, met 
with the celebrated Harrison (of Chester,) at 
Edinburgh, and inquiring of him how he 
could best make his residence near Greece 
conducive to the promotion of architecture, 
sculpture, and the other arts, he was advised 
by Harrison to have casts taken of the co- 
lumns, chiefly for the purpose of ascertaining 
the mode of “ turning the volume,” and having 
the real projection with the real variety of 
light and shade, which must considerably 
surpass any drawing or draught. Mr. Har- 
rison also advised Lord Elgin to take casts of 
whatever remains of monuments might still 
be in existence. Pitt, Dundas, and Grenville, 
when applied to by Lord Elgin to support 
his project, said they would not advance 
the public money for such an undertaking. 
Lord Elgin, however, unassisted, sought out 
for the best English artists, moulders, de- 
signers, &c., but finding that they were in 
full employ at home, and demanded an exor- 
bitant price, he, upon the advice of a friend, 
secured the assistance of six distinguished 
Italians, who were enthusiastic in the cause, 
and with them repaired to the East. These 
six foreigners fixed themselves at Athens, in 
August, 1800, and prosecuted their enterprise 
with ardour. They were at first, however, 
greatly discouraged by the Turks, who, at 
period, (during the occupation of Egypt by 
the French,) entertained an enmity against 
all Christians. The Turkish government re- 
quired from them as large a sum as five gui- 
neas for one day’s inspection of the architec- 
tural remains. However, when the English 
had conquered pt soon after, and then 
restored it generously to the;T'urks, the great- 
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est popularity was enjoyed by Lord Elgin’s 
confederates. The original object of Lord 
Elgin has been stated above; but when he 
observed the state of things—that the Turks 
were daily mutilating the statues, and using 
their heads for cannon-balls, and that Euro- 
pean travellers were every-day coming and 
breaking the statues into fragments, and tak- 
ing away portions—he altered his original 
plan, and determined upon transmitting to 
England all the valuable monuments he could 
collect. Lord Elgin next obtained from the 
Turkish government, a full license to examine, 
measure, and take away, whatever he pleased 
of these antique monuments, and he proceeded 
accordingly to put to work at least three hun- 
dred workmen. Several eminent persons had 
attempted this achievement, and had obtained 
similar faculties from the Porte, but they 
had uniformly failed. When Lord Elgin and 
his associates had sur ted innumerable 
difficulties, and embarked their treasure, the 
vessel was accidentally driven upon a rock, 
and went down with all the marbles. How- 
ever, recourse was had to Greek divers, by 
whose efforts they were all regained. 

It is thus that, owing to the boldness and 
perseverance of Lord Elgin, we are now in 
possession of relics 2,500 years old—of mo- 
numents mentioned by Plutarch as forming 
the admiration of his day. 


MR. LOUGH’S BACCHANALIAN GROUP, 


Has just been completed for Sir M. W. Ridley: 
it represents the God of Wine, another a 
Bacchante, and the third, a Youth, who has 
partaken too copiously of the fruit of the 
generous grape. It is intended for the 
baronet's sculpture gallery, in his mansion, 
Carlton terrace. 


DISCOVERY OF THE ANTARCTIC 
CONTINENT. 


AN interesting, rather than important geogra- 
phical discovery, has this year been made in 
the Southern Antarctic Ocean, of an island, 
or continent, with a coast of one thousand 
seven hundred miles from east to west, but 
situated so far to the south, as 64 to 66 deg.; 
it will be unavailable for tillage or settlement, 
though highly useful for seal and whale 
fishery. The most singular coincidence is, 
that it was discovered by the French and 
Americans on the same day, January 19, 
1840, at the distance of seven hundred and 
twenty miles from each other. By reference 
to the map, it will be seen, the above disco- 
veries are in the longitude of New South 
Wales, and a continuation, most probably, of 
the same continent; for, a series of large 
islands were discovered in 1830, by Mr. John 
Briscoe, of the navy, who, when commanding 
the brig Tula, on a sealing voyage, fell in with 
the land in lat. 67, long. 50, (that of the 
Mauritius), and coasted it for three hundred 
niles. e was also driven off by severe 
weather and icebergs.—Sidney Herald. 






































64 THE MIRROR. 


Che Gatherer. 


Growth of Trees affected by Soil.—The 
nature of the soil on which timber grows is of 
great influence on the timber itself: thus, the 
ashes made by timber from the Jura, growing 
on what was called Jurassic lime-stone, are 
found to contain a considerable quantity of 
earthy carbonates, sometimes as much as 30 
to 40 per cent of their weight, with only two 
to three per cent of silicious substances ; 
whereas, the ashes of the same kind of timber, 
grown on gravelly or sandy soils in Switzer- 
land, and especially on the Vosgian sand- 
stones, contain much more of silicious matter 
than of earthy carbonates. If osiers also, for 
the purposes of basket-making, &c., are 
steeped in water containing metallic salts in 
solution, they become exceedingly brittle, 
whereas, if steeped in water containing alu- 
mine, they retain their elastic properties.— 
Academy of Sciences, Paris. 

“The wise man is never deceived by ap- 
rances.”—This was a maxim of the Stoics. 
lemy Philadelphus, having once enticed a 

stray Stoic, Sphzrus, to his table, he presented 
him with some artificial pomegranates, and 
while the teeth of the philosopher were deeply 
embedded in the wax, begged to know, not in. 
the most courtly tone, what he then thought 
of his maxim. ; 


Easy Process of Destroying Caterpillars 
on Gooseberry Trees.—Obtain a quantity of 
finely-powdered hellebore, and when the ca- 
terpillars begin to make their appearance, 
avail yourself of the first evening or morning 
after a shower of rain, and, whilst the foliage 
is wet @ quantity of the hellebore upon 
the infected trees from a pepperbox, or any 
similar article, taking care that the interior 
portions of the branches are well sprinkled 
with the powder. If the caterpillars make 
their appearance during a dry season, better 
wet the trees from a watering pan, and apply 
the powder as above.—Carlisle Patriot. 

The Nassau balloon was brought to the 
hammer on Friday, (the 17th inst.,) by Mr. 
Hoggart, in consequence of the bankruptcy of 
the proprietors of Vauxhall Gardens, and was 
knocked down to Mr. Charles Green, the cele- 
brated ‘aéronaut, for 5007. , 

Preservation of Fruit and other Botanical 
Specimens in a Moist State-—Ata meeting of 

e Botanical Society of Edinburgh, Professor 
Christian presented some observations on the 
preservation of fruits and other botanical spe- 
cimens in a moist state; and remarked that, 
after numerous experiments, made for a series 
of years, with various fluids, he had found 
none which served so well to preserve both the 
consistence and colour of fruits, leaves, and 
flowers, as a concentrated solution of common 
salt.—Gardener’s Journal. 

Silk Import from Asia.—The importation 
of silk into London from Asia increased thirty- 
six and a half per cent in the years 1825 to 


1838. In 1800 to 1802, it amounted to 
1,350,000tbs.; in 1830 to 1832, to 6,138,000ibs. 


The New Houses of Parliament will be - 


completed by the commencement of the season 
1844. The Queen is expected to lay the foun- 
dation stone early in the ensuing spring. 

Mr. E. H. Baily has undertaken to finish 
the statue of Sir Pulteney Malcolm, for 1000/. 
by 1842, with leave to exhibit it at the Royal 
Academy. 


It is uncertain whether the Nelson column 
will yet be erected in Trafalgar-square; the 
subject is under consideration of the Commit- 
tee for Metropolitan Improvements. 

The collection of portraits in Goldsmith’s 
Hall, will shortly be enriched by one of Her 
Majesty, Mr. Hayter being now specially em- 
ployed on a whole-length likeness of the Queen 
for that purpose. 

A new postage-stamp, being simply a like- 
ness of the queen, similar to the present label, 
and to be printed on the right-hand corner of 
the envelopes, will shortly appear, to super- 
sede Mr. Mulready’s allegory. 

Mr. James Warde, the performer, died on 
Wednesday fortnight, under fifty years of age. 

Borneo and Chiavenna.—In these districts 
there are twenty mountains above 7000 feet 
high, where cultivation is impracticable. 

. Preserving the Dead.—Mr. Smith’s new 
method is as follows:— 

An incision is made in the carotid artery, 
and two or three quarts of his liquid injected, 
which speedily pervades the entire frame: and, 
even where putrescency is manifest, converts 
the whole animal economy into a substance 
impervious to decay. 

The China War. 

The war that now our trade with China fetters, 

Is nothing but a mere affair of letters |— 

A question "tis of O—P-—M and T; 

The Chinese War-Commissioner is E, 

And we are to bombard them by C, 

Because their notions and our own don’t G, 

And they won't let our Smuggling bags 4 Ys 

. Ze 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Thanks tu“ J, E." for his friendly notice relative to 
a theatrical work; as to its import we cordially agree 
with him—the quotation was given merely as a statis- 
tical subject. Many thanks are also due to him, for his 
hind offer, of which we should be happy to avail ourselves. 
We regret exceedingly to decline ;— Tha Sailor's 
Grave.” —Gleanings, by “ W. S. C. by 
F. F.—* A Sunday.at Canterbury."—" The Legend of 
Love.” —* The 
“ *—* The 

Flower Girl.” — Philosophy of Greece.” 

“WW.” is referied to No. 1015. 

Accepted ;—" Sung of Miriam.”—J. B.—Daleth.— 


“ Cour de Lion's Farewell.” Many other favours 
are under consideration. 





_Erratum:— In the notice of the pay of actors, in 
No. 1015, Mr. Macready’s salary is. stated at £25 
per week, instend of £25 per night. 
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